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Iv^^arned, 'and in Hfe. Even the 

only or by any "leans prmcrp of a household, 

rigidly domestic capability °* tQ be taught to 

though theoretically consid d t ically learnt. A 

every gir!, is very rarely of * house will, if you 

busy, anxious, worn-out ^ ^ daug hters help her, at 

suggest the adyisabil y ^ ^ more trouble to teach them 
once exclaim, , ’ trouble doubtless at first, but 

tH w t0 ti^o y tte girl when she starts her own little 
menage how happily and securely she does it, instead o 
beiiig^in that state of trembling ignorance and awe of the 
cook and housemaid that many poor brides begin with. 

I have tried very feebly and inadequately to indicate some 
of the ways in which children and young people look at 
things. The great matter is to realize that the children have 
a point of view which is different from ours, and having 
realized it, to step down from our parental position and 
putting ourselves in their place to try and see everything as 
much as possible from their point of view. When this is 
done a great sympathy will spring up between them and us, 
and there will be found, as is universally the case, that many 
points of almost antagonism may really become bonds of 
union. 

In dealing with our children, virtue has her reward. Where 
girls and boys are left fairly free to arrange their lives, and 
where we do not let our nervous fears or selfish desires for 
our own comfort interfere with their happiness, we generally* 
I think invariably, find that we get the greatest love and 
deference to our opinion. It is one of the facts in life, that 
those who ask for and expect love and deference are rarely 
those who deserve it or who get it. Those, on the other 
n , w o ia\e lost sight ot anything they may have done in 
Ihetr great constant thought, care, and anxiety for the 

Simnlv" l “ pp ‘ rlesSl have love . respect, and almost adoration 
simply showered upon them. 


DOCILITY AND AUTHORITY. 

Part II. 

By the Editor. 

Mr. Augustus Hare has, apparently, what somebody calls 
a bad memory, i.e., one which keeps a faithful record of every 
slight and offence that had been done to him since the day 
he was born ! 

For this reason The Story of My Lift* is not quite pleasant 
reading, though it is full of interesting details. But all is 
fish that comes to our net. We have seldom had a more 
instructive record of childhood, even if we must allow that 
the instruction comes to us on the lines of what not to do. 
The fine character and beautiful nature of Mrs. Augustus 
Hare have been known to the world since th z Memorials oj 
a Quiet Life were published by this very son ; and, when we 
find how this lady misinterpreted the part of mother to her 
adopted and dearly beloved son, we know that we are not 
reading of the mistakes of an unworthy or even of a 
commonplace woman. Mrs. Hare always acted upon prin- 
ciple, and when she erred, the principle was in fault. She 
confounded the two principles of authority and autocracy. 
She believed that there was some occult virtue in arbitrary 
action on the part of a parent, and that a child must be the 
better in proportion as he does as he is bidden — the more 
outrageous the bidding the better the training. Here is an 
example of what a loving mother may force herself to do : 

“ Hitherto, I had never been allowed anything' tut roast 
mutton and rice pudding for dinner. Now all was changed. 
I he most delicious puddings were talked of — dilated on until 
I became, not greedy, but exceedingly curious about them. At 
length Le grand moment ' arrived. They were put on the table 
just before me, and then, just as I was going to eat some o 
them, they were snatched away, and I was told to get up 

* The Story of My Life , by Augustus Haie (Gcoige Allei 
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Simmer, when my in the vestry of the church 

Esther that I should be locke vver e the three 

between the service.- Mf“^ dwich for dinner-I had 
hours which— provide wi^ j d i d n ot expect to see 

weekly to spend th ^ a d ’ Hurstmonceaux Church, far 

rrr z 

“Xf Ss Ce,‘ which rises like a screen against 
one side of the vestry, and be stricken with vague terrors ; y 
the two grim white figures lying upon it in the silent desola- 
tion, in which the scamper of a rat across the floor seemed to 
make a noise like a whirlwind. ... It was a sort of 
comfort to me, in the real church-time, to repeat vigorously 
all the worst curses in the Psalms, those in which David 
showed his most appalling degree of malice, and apply them 
to Aunt Esther & Co. As all the Psalms were extolled as 
beatific, and the Church of England used them constantly lor 
edification, their sentiments were all right, I supposed.” 

And yet how wise this good mother is when she trusts to 
her own instinct and insight rather than to a fallacious 
principle: — “I find in giving any order to a child, it is always 
better not to look to see if he obeys, but to take it for granted 
that it will be done. If one appears to doubt the obedience, 
there is occasion given for the child to hesitate, ‘ shall I do 
it or no r If you seem not to question the possibility of 
non-compliancc, he feels a trust committed to him to keep 
anc u s it. It ih best never to repeat a command, never to 
answer the oft-asked question * why ? ’ ” 

er“?’ Hke "T Y an ° ther ruler > would a PP^r to have 
but heran ■ T "r •? enCe> and certa i n ly not from harshness, 

authority sLw^bound tf™ * the nalure ° f th ® 

is inHptiPnHo f t0 exer cise. Autocracy is defined 

Hhir band “ ° r 'v*™ 4 Autbori.v, on the 

’ ' may fl uallf y as not being self-derived and not 
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independent. The centurion in the Gospels 
a man set under authority, having under me Ldiers, and ™ 
say unto one, (to, and he goeth • ; to another, > Come and 
he cometh ; and to my servant, ■ Do this, and he doeth’if" 

Here we have the powers and the limitations of authority 
The centurion is set under authority or " y ‘ 

authorised, and, for that reason, he is able io say to one 
“go,” to another, “come,” and to a third, “do this” in the 
calm certainty that all will be done as he says, because he 
holds his position for this very purpose-to secure that such 
and such things shall be accomplished. He himself is a 
servant with definite tasks, though they are the tasks of 
authority. This, too, is the position that Our Lord assumes ; 
He says : “ I came not to do mine own will, but the will of 
Him that sent me.” That is His commission and the 
standing* order of 1 1 is life, and for this reason He spake as 
one having authority, knowing Himself to be commissioned 
and supported. 

Authority is not uneasy, captious, harsh and indulgent 
by turns. Ihis is the action of autocracy, which is self- 
sustained as it is self-derived, and is impatient and resentful, 
on the watch for transgressions, and swift to take offence 
Autocracy has ever a drastic penal code, whether in the 
kingdom, the school, or the family. It has, too, many 
commandments — “ Thou shalt” and “ thou shalt not,” are 
chevanx de frise about the would-be awful majesty of the 
autocrat. The tendency to assume self-derived power is 
common to us all, even the meekest of us, and calls for 
special watchfulness ; the more so, because it shows itself 
fully as often in remitting duties and in granting indulgences 
as in inflicting punishments. It is flattering when a child 
comes up in the winning, coaxing way the monkeys know 
how to assume, and says, “ Please let me stay at home this 
morning, only this once ! ” The next stage is, “ I don t want 
f° go out,” and the next, “ I won't ! ” and the home ruler, 
xv h° has no principle behind her own will, soon learns that a 
child can be autocratic too ; autocratic and belligerent to 
an alarming extent. 

Authority is neither harsh nor indulgent. It is e 
an <l easy to be entreated in all matters immaterial, just 
because it is immoveable in matters of real importance; or 
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is going on and ]f aw ^ °^ leth (let him do it) with 

apostolic precept He < w n fulfil that other precept 
ddigenceT Bu, it is strong enough .0 fulfil that ot I 

also, “ He that sheweth mercy, (let him do it) w 
ness;” timely clemency, timely yielding, « jjreat s ecre 
of strong government. It sometimes app 
children and not their parents who have right on i then* sic e; c 
claim may be made or an injunction resisted, and the chil ren 
are in opposition to their mother or father. It is we or t e 
latter to get the habit of swiftly and imperceptibly reviewing 
the situation ; it is just possible the children may be in the 
right, and the parent may gather up his wits in time to yield 
the point graciously and send the little rebels away in a 
glow of love and loyalty. 

Nobody understood this better than Queen Elizabeth, who 
contrived to make a curious division of her personality and 
be, at the same time, a model ruler and, as a woman, full of 
the weaknesses of her sex. It has been well said that she knew 
when to yield and how to yield. Her adroitness in getting 
over many a dangerous crisis has been much praised by 
historians; but, possibly, this saving grace was not adroitness 
so much as the tact born of qualities proper to all who are 
set in authority — the meekness of one who has been given an 
appointed work, the readiness to take counsel with herself 
and with others, the perception that she herself was not the 
be-all and the end-all of her function as a queen, but that she 
existed for her people, and the quick and tender open-minded 
sympathy which enabled her to see their side of every question 
as ue as her own, indeed, in preference to her own. These 
aie t ie qualities proper to every ruler of a household or of a 
mgdom. With these, parents will be able to order and 

FliyaT it! Cr ^ ^ oun £ I> ro od full of energy and vitality, as 
6 Was ’ to mana ge the kingdom when the minds of 
uere in a erment of new thought, and life was 
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intoxicating in the delightfulness of the possibilities it 

offered. 

It is a little difficult to draw the line between mechanical 
and reasonable obedience. “ I teach my children obedience 
b y the time they are one year old,” the writer heard a very 
successful mother remark ; and, indeed, that is the age at 
which to begin to give children the ease and comfort of 
the habit of obeying lawful authority. We all know Mr. 
Huxley’s story of the retired private who was carrying home 
his Sunday’s dinner from the bakehouse. A sergeant passed 
by who recognised the man’s soldierly gait, and was bent on 
a practical joke. “ Attention ! ” he cried, and the man stood 
at attention while his mutton and potatoes rolled in the 
gutter. Now, this kind of obedience is a mere question ot 
nerves and muscles, a habit of the brain tissue with which 
the moral consciousness has nothing to do. It is a little the 
fashion to undervalue any but reasonable obedience, as if we 
were creatures altogether of mind and spirit, or creatures 
whose bodies answer as readily to the ruling of the spirit as 
does the ship to the helm. But, alas, for our weakness! 
this description fits us only in proportion as our bodies have 
been trained to the discipline of unthinking mechanical 
obedience. We all know the child who is fully willing to do 
the right thing so far as mind is concerned, but with whom 
bodily vis inertia is strong enough to resist a very torrent of 
good intentions and good resolutions; and if we wish children 
to be able when they grow up to keep under their bodies and 
bring them into subjection, we must do this fov them in their 
earlier years. So far as the daily routine of small obediences 
goes, vve help them thus to fulfil a natural function the 
response of docility to authority. It may be said that a child 
who has acquired the habit of involuntary obedience has 
proportionately lost power as a free moral agent ; but, as t e 
acts of obedience in question are very commonly c0 ® n ® ct ® 
with some physical effort, as, “ Make haste back, 
straight,” “ Button your boots quickly,”— they belong to 
same educational province as gymnastic exercises, t e 0 J 
which is the masterly use of the body as a ma 
capable of many operations. Now, to work a ma c * have 
as a typewriter or a bicycle, one must, before a t 
Practice ; one must have got into the way of work g 
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parents to give th better and higher, 

i » act always in response 
to 'the Mandate as it makes itself heard through the 

voice of conscience ? The answer is, that in doing this we 
must not leave the other undone. There are few earnest 
parents who do not bring the power of conscience to bear on 
their children, and there are emergencies enough in the lives 
of young and old when we have to make a spiritual decision 
upon spiritual ground— when it rests wdth us to choose the 
good and refuse the evil, consciously and voluntarily, because 
it is God's will. 

But it has been well said by a celebrated preacher that the 
effort of decision is the greatest effort of life. We find it so 
ourselves; shall we take this line of action or the other, shall 
we choose this or the other quality of carpet, send our boy to 
this or the other school r We all know that such questions 
are difficult to settle, and the wear and tear of nervous tissue 
the decision costs is evidenced often enough by the nervous 
headache it leaves behind. For this reason it is, we may 
reverently believe, that we are so marvellously and mercifully 
made that most of our decisions arrive, so to speak, of 
themselves : that is, ninety-nine out of a hundred things we 
do, are done, well or ill, as mere matters of habit. With this 
wonderful provision in our tissues for recording repeated 
actions and reproducing them upon given stimuli — a means 
divinely provided for easing the burden of life, and for 
elping us to realise the gay happiness which appears to be 
1 6 intention for us so far as we become like little 

C , ! ren **■ * s s t ar tling and shocking that there are many 
, C ' thoughtful parents whose lives are spent in day- 

ong e orts of decision upon matters which it is their parents’ 
usiness to settle for them. Maude is nervous, excitable, has 
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an over-active brain is too highly organised, grows pale> 
acquires nervous tricks. The doctor is consulted, and not 
knowing much about the economy of the home, decides’ that 
it is a case of over-pressure. Maude must do no lessons for 
six months, change of air is advised, and milk diet Some 
how the prescription does not answer, the child’s condition 
does not improve ; but the parents are slow to perceive that 
it is not the soothing routine of lessons which is exhausting 
the little girl, but the fact that she goes through the labour 
of decision twenty times a day, and not only that, but the 
added fatigue of a contest to get her own way. Every point 
in the day s routine is discussed, nothing comes wdth the com- 
forting ease of a matter of course ; the child always prefers 
to do something else and commonly does it. No wonder the 
poor little girl is worn out. On the other hand, children are 
before all things reasonable beings, and to some children of 
acute and powerful intelligence, an arbitrary and apparently 
unreasonable command is cruelly irritating. It is not ad- 
visable to answer children categorically when they want to 
know the why for every command, but wise parents steer a 
middle course. They are careful to form habits upon which 
the routine of life runs easily, and, when the exceptional 
event requires a new regulation, they may make casual 
mention of their reasons for having so and so done; or, if 
this is not convenient and the case is a trying one, they 
give the children the reason for all obedience. In a word, 
authority avoids, so far as may be, giving cause of offence. 

Another hint as to the fit use of authority may be gleaned 
from the methods employed in a well governed state. The 
importance of prevention is fully recognised : police, army, 
navy, are largely preventive forces ; and the home authority, 
too, does well to place its forces on the Alert Service. It is 
well to prepare for trying efforts; “we shall ha\e time 
finish this chapter before the clock strikes seven , or, we 
shall be able to get in one more round befoie bed time. 
Nobody knows better than the wise mothei the impo 
a nce of giving a child time to collect himself for a t ec 
moment. This time should be spent in finishing som 
delightful occupation ; every minute of idleness a 
critical junctures goes to the setting up of that vtst * 
most difficult to overcome because the child s wi 
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We need no, add that authontymju^an and ^ 

matters of promise-keeping , « . u e j s j n touch 

is why a good mother is the best home-ruler she t: s m 1 tou 

with [he children, knows their unspoken schemes and haM 
formed desires, and where she cannot yie , s ’ a- 

does not crush with a sledge-hammer, an instrument o 
rule with which a child is somehow never very sympathetic. 

We all know how important this, of changing children s 
thoughts, diverting, is in the formation of habit. Let us not 
despise the day of small things nor grow weary in well-doing, 
if we have trained our children from their earliest years 
to prompt mechanical obedience, well and good, we reap our 
reward. If we have not, we must lie content to lead by slow 
degrees, by ever watchful efforts, by authority never in 
abeyance and never aggressive, to “ the joy of self-control/' 
the delight of proud chivalric obedience which will hail a 
command as an opportunity for service. It is a happy thing 
that the “difficult ” children who are the readiest to resist a 
direct command are often the quickest to respond to the 
stimulus of an idea. The presentation of quickening ideas 
is itself a delicate art, but we have not space to go into 
that matter. 

To conclude, authority is not only a gift, but a grace ; and, 

“ As every rainbow hue is light, 

So every grace is love.” 

Authority is that aspect of love which parents present to 
eir c 1 dren , parents know it is love, because to them it 
means continual self-denial, self-repression, self-sacrifice: 
re n recognise it as love, because to them it means quiet 
s and gaiety of heart. Perhaps the best aid to the 
mamtenance of authority in the home is for those in authority 
emse ves daily that question which was pre- 
sumptuously put to our Lord-Who gave thee this authority? 
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Vittorino da Feltre and other Humanist Educators by W H 
Woodward (Cambridge University Press, 6/-). This volume ’is somethin? 
more than an interesting study in the by-ways of history. True it treats 
of the schoolmasters— especially of perhaps the most famous’ of them, 
Vittorino himself— of that most fascinating period, the early days of the 
Renaissance, the revival of learning. But the real value of the work to us 
is that it shows on what liberal lines the humanist schoolmaster dealt with 
the questions which are debateable ground to-day. The radical fault of our 
English thought and opinion on the subject of education seems to be that we 
have somehow lost the sense of historical perspective. At each new idea, 
which we believe we have ourselves conceived, we cry— 44 We are the people”; 
“ Never was education like unto ours.” And here, towards the end of the 
fourteenth and early in the fifteenth centuries, we have every one of our vexed 
questions answered with liberality and philosophic conviction to which we 
have not attained. Should girls have equal advantages with boys ? Vittorino 
taught girls and boys together. Is early education important? He laid 
himself out for children of five years old. Should lessons be pleasant? 
La Giocosa not only named but described his school. Should there be a 
mixture of classes in a school ? He taught children whom he educated 
out of his large charity with the children of princes. Do we desire a wide 
and liberal curriculum ? This was what he accomplished— Latin and 
Greek, Arithmetic, Geometry, Algebra, Natural Philosophy, Euclid, 
Astronomy, Natural History, Music, Choral Singing, Dancing, all Games 
for the training and exercise of the body, and a good deal besides. 
Plutarch was made much use of as an educational instrument, being 
employed with the Bible to teach morals. Does it distress many a mothei 
that her son should wade through the pages of classic authors too apt 
to be unchaste ? Such authors were not admitted into the curriculum ot 
Vittorino. Do we pride ourselves on the higher education of women. 
This is an old story in Italian education, where women were advance to 
professional chairs even in universities for men. Are we beginning to exp ^ 
that parents should be seiious students of the philosophy o e uca 
This was a matter of course for the fifteenth century parent, ^to w 
the schoolmaster looked for intelligent co-operation. Weoweagre 
to Mr. Woodward for focusing our loose thoughts on t ie su J ec f 

Renaissance in Italy. Parents who wish to have just and libera he 

education, not limited by the last output of the last knglis wr ^ 

subject, will do well to give this volume a careful and stu 1 P 
We hope later to treat this subject more fully in the y s pe ncer 

Chapter on the Aims and Practice of Teaching , e i e preface 

ambridge University Press, 6/-). Mr - Spencei te ® his effort to 
it is the educational zeal of Wales we have o . ,, does 

deal with “the problem, how best to teach whatever is « • ofin8 truc- 

thls ^ giving twelve chapters or articles upon as many subjects 


